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or more after the death of Jesus as final in all questions concerning the 
authorship of the New Testament books. — Shailer Mathews. 

Twenty-five Agrapha, or Extra-Canonical Sayings of Our Lord, 
annotated by Bloomfield Jackson. (London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 77; is.) Two of Mr. Jackson's 
agrapha are confessedly at variance with his title, being from Acts, and 
two others are from the Bezan text of the gospels. The others are 
more strictly extra-canonical, being selected on no very critical prin- 
ciple from Fathers from the Roman Clement to Jerome. The sayings 
are usually accompanied by the original Greek or Latin text, and 
always by the verdict of the critics and helpful hints as to interpreta- 
tion ; for with all its learning this little book has a devotional import. 
It is a hint of what may be done by way of enriching modern devo- 
tional literature from the monuments of the early church. — The 
Liturgy of the Eighth Book of " The Apostolic Constitutions ;" Commonly 
Called the Clementine Liturgy. Translated into English with Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. H. Cresswell, M.A. (London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1900; pp. 94; is. 6d.) The 
so-called Clementine liturgy, deemed the oldest complete liturgy extant 
(ca. 370-80 A. D.), is here presented in an English translation from the 
Greek text of de Lagarde, with a critical introduction and four liturgi- 
cal appendices. One may object to some details; 107 is too early a 
date for Ignatius' martyrdom (p. 8), and 139 for Justin's apology (p. 
18), while 240, even with a question mark, is too late for Tertullian's 
death (p. 21). In the transliterated Ethiopic kadasa (p. 79) all the 
vowels should be short. But the whole constitutes a useful popular 
presentation of the origin and contents of a representative ancient 
liturgy. — Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Luther and the Augsburg Confession. By J. W. Richard. (Gettys- 
burg: the author; pp. 148.) This pamphlet consists of articles from 
the Lutheran Quarterly for October, 1899, and January, July, and 
October, 1900. It is a minute survey of all that Luther did in refer- 
ence to the Augsburg Confession, as set forth in the correspondence 
of the chief actors at the diet and in other documents. In his Philip 
Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, Dr. Richard shows 
us Melanchthon eager for peace with the Roman Catholics, and 
ready to concede too much, though not departing from Luther very 
far. In this new and more careful study of the case, he shows us 
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Melanchthon ready to concede everything and to surrender the entire 
Reformation to its foes. But for the vehement intervention of Luther 
the papacy would have gained a complete victory, and the Lutheran 
church would have been strangled at its birth. This has often been 
said before, but it has never before been established beyond contro- 
versy. Dr. Richard explains the timid course of Melanchthon by 
various considerations, but his picture of the " Protestant preceptor of 
Germany " is so little heroic that one almost regrets its existence in the 
literature of church history, even though one's love of truth may lead 
him to admit its faithfulness and remember its unpleasant features. 
The author seems to enjoy finding Krauth in error where he can, and 
he is able to do so more than once or twice, for, with all his ability, 
Krauth always wrote as a partisan rather than as a historian. — Die 
Reformation; ihre Begrtinder und Forderer. Der deutschen Jugend 
dargeboten von Dr. Hermens. (Berlin : Graphischer Kunstverlag ; 
pp. 6 1 ; bd. M. 5.) The numerous and fine illustrations will render 
this sketch interesting to young people. But the story is not told 
with that vivacity and sympathetic insight which one might expect. 
The most essential facts are all here, from the reformers before the 
Reformation to the heroes of the Thirty Years' War. In a land where 
children are expected to learn history by a sort of military drill, per- 
haps this is all that will be demanded. But for the children of other 
lands the pages are too dry and the sentences too involved. There is 
great need of a history of the Reformation adapted to the tastes of 
the young, with a due admixture of dates, anecdotes, character- 
sketches, and simple expositions of doctrine. — Father Hecker. By 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.; pp. xi-f 
157; $0.50.) This is one of the " Beacon Biographies," a series of 
little books intended to give brief readable accounts of the lives of 
those Americans whose personalities have impressed themselves most 
deeply on the character and history of their country. Each volume is 
furnished with a portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief 
bibliography. The series will meet a distinct want in this busy age. 
To judge of it by the example before me, the writing is fairly well done. 
Father Hecker is brought before us as a sincere inquirer for religious 
truth, as seeking it in contact with men of various opinions, and as 
finding his home at last in the Roman Catholic church. But there, as 
elsewhere, he was restless and revolutionary. Though an ignorant 
man, he had power over others, and instituted a society which does 
much good and creates much questioning and disturbance. — Franklin 
Johnson. 



